
COUNTRY DOCTOR 



HIS ENDLESS WORK HAS ITS OWN REWARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOB LIFE BY W. EUGENE SMITH 


The town of KremmUng, Colo., 115 miles west ol Denver, contains 
1,000 people. The surrounding area of some 400 square miles, filled with 
ranches which extend high into the Rocky Mountains, contains 1,000 
more. These 2,000 souls are constantly falling ill, recovering or dying, 
having children, being kicked by horses and cutting themselves on bro¬ 
ken hollies. A single country doctor, known in the profession as a "g.p.,” 
or general practitioner, lakes care of them all. His name is Ernest Guy 
Ceriani. 

Dr. Ceriani begins to work soon after 3 o’clock and often continues far 
into the night, lie serves as physician, surgeon, obstetrician, pediatri¬ 
cian, psychiatrist, dentist, oculist and laboratory technician. Like most 
rural g.p.s he has no vacations anti few days off, although unlike them he 


has a small hospital in which to work. Whenever he has a spare hour he 
spends it uneasily, worrying about a particular patient or regretting that 
he cannot study all of the medical journals which pour into his office. Al¬ 
though he is only 32 he is already slightly stooped, leaning forward as he 
hurries from place to place as though heading into a strong wind. His in¬ 
come for covering a dozen fields is less than a city doctor makes by specializ¬ 
ing in only one. But Ceriani is compensated by the affection of his patients 
and neighbors, by the high place he has earned in his community and by 
the fact that he is his own boss. For him this is enough. The fate of thou¬ 
sands of communities like Kremmling, in dire need of "country doctors,” 
depends on whether the nation’s 22,000 medical students, now choos¬ 
ing between specialization and general practice, also think iL is enough. 


continued on next page 115 









COUNTRY DOCTOR co „™ ues > 



THE DAY’S FIRST OFFICE CALL is made by a tourist guide and his baby, 
'vlio have come to Kremmling from an outlying ranch, Cerianfs patients are of all 
ages am! income groups ami come from d nr tor less areas as far as 50 miles away* 


HE MUST SPECIALIZE 



HOME CALL at 8:30 a.m» starts Genam’s day* He prefers to treat patients dur¬ 
ing office hours at the hospital, but because this printer hod a fever and symptoms 
of influenza Ceriani thought it would be unwise for him to get up and make the trip* 



MI NOR EM ERGENCY disrupts Gerianfa office routine* This 60 year old tour¬ 
ist, suffering from a heart disturbance aggravated by a trip through an 11,000- 
foot pass in the Rockies, came to the hospital to get an injection of morphine. 



ANOTHER HOME CALL turns up a feverish ^year-old suffering from acute 
tonsillitis. Altltough a large proportion of his patients are children, Hr* Ceriani is 
still inexperienced in pediatrics and studies it whenever he has an opportunity, 
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IN A DOZEN FIELDS 



X - HA Y PICTU RE is explained to a rancher by Ceriani, who developed the neg¬ 
ative himself. In addition to the X-ray machine, the hospital contains about 
$10,000 worth of equipment, including a $1,500 autoclave and an oxygen tent. 



BROKEN RIBS, the result of an accident in which a horse rolled on this pa¬ 
tient, are bound with adhesive tape by Ceriani. Many of his hardy patients walk 
in with injuries which would make city dwellers call at once lor an ambulance* 



PROBLEMS OF AGE —in this case a alight deafness complicated by deposits 
of ear wax—are daily brought to the doctor. Here, in an operation chiefly impor¬ 
tant for its effect on the patient’s morale, Ccriani removes the wax with a syringe. 



WOES OF YOUTH fill Ceriam’s office with noise. Above: he examines stitches 
in the lacerated hand of a squalling 7-year-old. Below: he uses a rubber lube 
to remove the mucous which clogs the throat of an hilant he has just delivered. 
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V 


AN ACCIDENT INTERRUPTS HIS LEISURE 


Dr* Ceriani’s moments of relaxation arc rare and brief. Last month, tat* 
mg a chance that he would not he missed for three hours, he asked two 
employes of the Denver and Rio Grande to lake him out on a railroad 
gasoline car to Gore Canyon. There he fished alone in the rapids of the 
Colorado, working expertly over the white water for almost 30 minutes. 
Suddenly he saw the car coming back up the canyon lar ahead of time, 
and automatically he commenced to dismantle his fishing rod, Ceriani 
had no feeling of resentment at the quick end of his excursion; he merely 
stood still wailing for the car to reach him, wondering what had happened 
and hoping that it was not serious. When the car arrived Chancy Van 


Pelt, the town marshal, hopped off and said, "Little girl at the Wheatly 
ranch got kicked in the head by a horse. Can you come now?” 

Lee Marie Wheatly, aged 2H, was already in the hospital when Ceriani 
arrived. While her parents watched he looked for signs of a skull frac¬ 
ture, stitched up a great gash in her forehead and saw that her left eye* 
ball was collapsed. Then he advised the Wheatlys to take their child to a 
specialist in Denver for consultation on removal of the eye. When they 
left Ceriani was haggard and profoundly tired. He did not remember that 
he had been fishing at all until, on his way out of the emergency room, 
lie saw his rod and creel lying in the corner where he had thrown them* 



AT 4:15 two friends start to give fisherman Cer- 
iani a ride to Gore Canyon in a railroad motor car. 



AT 5:00 Ceriani begins his day's fishing in the 
boiling, trout‘fillet! rapids of Colorado River* 



AT 5:30 Kremmling’s town marshal has come after Ceria¬ 
ni and they start back to take care of an emergency case. 



THE CHI LD^ PARENTS watch in anguish (left) while Ceriani examines their all hours, had tried to check the flow of blood from her forehead and had given 

daughter. The hospital’s two nurses, one of whom is on duty in the hospital at her a dose of phenobarbital while Ceriani was on his way back from fishing trip. 
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HAVING DONE Hi$ BEST for the child, Geriam is worn out and tense as he 
completes the emergency treatment. He has stitched the wound in her forehead so 


that she will have only a slight scar, but already knows that nothing can he done 
to save her eye and tries to think of a way In soften the news for her parents* 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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COUNTRY DOCTOR CONTINUED 

HE SETS A BADLY DISLOCATED ELBOW 


Young Robert Wiggs had a dislocated left elbow. He had been to a rodeo 
in nearby Granby, had a few beers and tried to ride a wild horse. When he 
was brought by his friends to the hospital, he was in great pain and swear¬ 
ing loudly. "Don't tell my mother,” he said. 

Dr. Ceriani X-rayed the arm. Then, because it was necessary to give 
Wiggs ether, he questioned him about the beer he had drunk, Wiggs said, 
"Only a few,” and the operation proceeded. The hoy's friends and a nurse 
held him while Ceriani set the joint and made a cast for it (opposite page). 


As the effects of the ether began to fade, Wiggs began groggily to repeat, 
“Don't tell my mother.” At this Ceriani glanced across the table. There 
stood Mrs. Wiggs, who had been notified of the accident and had rushed 
to the hospital in time to hold her son's hand during the last of the oper¬ 
ation. Ceriani grinned at her, trying to convey two ideas. One was that 
her son w T ould he all right. The second was that Ceriani himself w T as a 
man who might not long ago have had a few T beers and tried to ride a wild 
horse, and therefore did not think this affair was one of the utmost gravity. 




BE pules at the boy‘s;arm to bring the elbow joint back into place 


CERIANI HELPS CARRY THE PAINFULLY INJURED BOY INTO THE HOSPITAL 
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...AND AMPUTATES 


Old Thomas Mitchell had a gangrenous left foot. He was 85, and when 
he was brought to the basement emergency room three months ago it 
seemed unlikely that he would live long. But he survived, and when Dr. 
Ceriani came to lend him he would say, "I want to see the mayor. When 
is the mayor coming?!’ as though such a visit would clear up the trouble. 

For along lime Dr. Ceriani postponed the inevitable amputation, afraid 
that the old man could not survive it. Twice he told the nurses, ‘Tomor¬ 
row I will do it,” but when tomorrow arrived Mitchell had grown weaker. 



BEFORE THE AMPUTATION CERIANI CHECKS MITCHELL’S BLOOD PRESSURE 


A GANGRENOUS LEG 

Finally the old man rallied and Ceriani hastily made his preparations. With 
great gentleness he carried his patient (opposite page) up to the operating 
room, gave him a spinal anesthetic and cut off his left leg below T the knee. 
The old man, conscious but with his vision blocked by a screen, was not 
aw T are of what was being done and did not discover that his leg was gone 
until long after. He continued to say, "My foot hurts,” w T biIe Dr. Ceriani, 
busy now with other cases, sighed in relief. Last week the old man was 
much improved and asking with increased spriteliness to see the mayor. 



IN THE OPERATING ROOM THE OLD MAM RECEIVES A SPINAL ANESTHETIC 










THEN CEfilANJ APPLIES A CAST WHILE THE HALE-CONSCIOUS BOY MURMURS, “DON'T TELL MY MOTHER." NOT REALIZING HIS MOTHER IS HOLDING HIS HAND 


BECAUSE THE HOSPITAL HAS NO ELEVATOR, CERlANl PICKS UP HIS PATIENT IN THE BASEMENT WARD TO CARRY HIM UPSTAIRS TO THE OPERATING ROOM 
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IN THE KITCHEN, WHILE THE WOMEN WHISPER, CERIANI TELEPHONES THE PRIEST TO TELL HIM THAT THE OLD MAN WILL NOT LIVE THROUGH THE NIGHT 


AN OLD MAN 
DIES AT NIGHT 

A few minutes before midnight the people in 
joe Jesmer’s house called Dr. Cerium to tell him 
that Joe was very sick, Ceriani pul on a cloth 
jacket, went over there quickly &nd found 82- 
year-old Joe dying after a heart attack. He was 
still conscious, but in his pain and bewilderment 
he felt that he was somehow trapped and needed 
rescuing. He continually said, "Please, please 
get me out of here.” 

Ceriani and Chancy Van Pelt got Joe onto a 
stretcher {opposite page) f while Helen Watson, 
a roomer in Joe’s house stood watching quiet¬ 
ly and without tears. Ceriani called the priest, 
asking him to come to the hospital. Chancy and 
he carried Joe out to the ambulance and drove 
off. There was nothing Ceriani could do except 
make joe comfortable and watch him die. At 
about 2:30 il happened. He left the hospital 
then and w ent home, finding his wife asleep and 
his own house as quiet as all the rest in town. at midnight joe jesmer s womenfolk stand silently around the door to see him taken away 



^ 5 “ IN THE PARLOR Ceriani tucks a blanket around 
the dying man before taking him out into the night. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CONTINUEQ 



THE HOMELY WOODEN BUILDINGS AND WIDE TREELESS STREETS OF KREMMUNG STAND ON A 7 S O0O-FOOT PLATEAU BENEATH THE TOWERING ROCKY MOUNTAINS 



THE DOCTOR AND FAMILY watch a parade in Kremmling. Ceriani holds 
ll-monthold Gary, while wife Bernelha steadies 3-ycar-old Philip on the rail. 


COMMUNITY ABSORBS 
MOST OF HIS TIME 

Kremmling lies on a 13^-mile-high plateau on the edge of the Rockies. 
Tourists and transcontinental travelers find the country beautiful, as does 
Cerium, who also finds it advisable in bad weather to take chains^blankets, 
an ax and a can of beans with him on trips to ranches in the hinterland. 
The town itself consists of about 150 small buildings, including the hos¬ 
pital (bdotv ), and a few old lug cabins* Mrs. Ceriani, who came from rural 
Colorado, was already familiar with this environment and adjusted easily 
to it* She faithfully reminds him to send out his bills—which are far 
lower than those of an urban physician—and has long since grow n used 
to emergencies at all hours and to the sudden collapse of her plans to see 
a movie or play bridge. She has learned to accept all the problems of her 
husband^ career except one Even after four years of marriage, she is still 
unable to reconcile herself to the fact lhaL his lime is not his own. She and 
her two young sons must sec him at unpredictable intervals, on special 
occasions (hft) or simply fall asleep waiting for him to finish his work. 




THE HOSPITAL, one block away from Ccrianfs house, is a neat white wooden 
building with three separate wards which can accommodate a total of 11 patients. 
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AFTER MIDNIGHT, after an operation which lasted until 2 a.m,. Ceriam has a constantly admonish him to relax and rest, but because they arc well aware that 

cup of coffee and cigaret in the hospital kitchen before starting home* The nurses he cannot, they keep a pottul of fresh eollee simmering ior him at all hours. 
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GENERAL PRACTICE 
VS. SPECIALIZATION 

The union of a general practitioner and his community is m many 
ways like marriage: affectionate, difficult and long-lasting. In the case 
of Dr. Ceriani and the town of Kremmling it began only 17 months 
ago, although each had long before developed the qualities which 
appealed to the other. Ceriani commenced to do so when he was a boy* 

He was bom 32 years ago on a sheep ranch in Wyoming, and there 
picked up a language readily intelligible to Kremmling’s ranchers and 
cowhands* When he w ent to Chicago’s Loyola School of Medicine 
he was continually broke, a condition w hich the ranchers also find 
easy to understand* Ceriani now recalls taking Jong walks along Skid 
Row r on Madison Street, where he could always find people more 
miserable than he, and thus go back encouraged to bis textbooks and 
cadaver. 

After graduation from Loyola in 1942 he interned for a year at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Denver, married a nurse named Bemetha 
Anderson and entered the Navy* In 1946 he was released and after 
another year at St. Luke’s took a job as a salaried assistant Lo a promi¬ 
nent surgeon. At first this connection appeared to be eminently de¬ 
sirable. Ceriani had only to be capable—and quiet—for about 15 
years and be would have an opportunity to inherit a rich income 
after the surgeon's retirement. But within two months it became 
obvious that the arrangement would not work, Ceriani could not man¬ 
age the proper subservience; often he felt that he could not exercise 
his own judgment or capacities. He also rebelled against the rigid 
protocol of specialization, and recoiled from the politics in which 
many doctors, in order to succeed in a big city, must indulge. Ceriani 
began Lo cast about for a way out of his situation and found—as every 
medical student and young doctor also finds—some unpleasant facts 
arrayed against him. 

The average 1947 net income of independent physicians in all fields 
of medical practice w as $11,300. Specialists who confine themselves 
to one field average $14,442* General practitioners earn $9,541* Fur¬ 
thermore a specialist’s life is usually easier than that of a general 
practitioner. A case of dermatitis or syphilis may he treated during 
office hours; stomach-aches and accidents occur at all hours. Fre¬ 
quently specialists can accumulate the equipment required in their 
field without excessive financial hardship, but most general prac¬ 
titioners, w ho must be prepared to perform everything from an ampu¬ 
tation to a Schick test, never finish purchasing their tools* While 
Ceriani struggled with these facts, the tow n of Kremmling struggled 
with its own problem, 

Kremmling’a doctor had retired in 1946. In the entire community 
only Druggist Clifford Bird knew- how to give first aid and suggest 
medicines for common ills. When Kremmling tried to attract a new 
physician the routine was invariably the same: the candidate drove 
quickly up and down the main street and promptly got ouL of town. 
As its need grew T more acute by the month, Kremmling decided to act. 
r A fund-raising committee, headed by the cashier of Lhe tow r n bank, 
was formed early in 1947. Through outright donations and at back- 
country auctions, during which a saddle horse sold for $265 and home¬ 
made lunch boxes brought as much as $45, $35,000 was secured. With 
this sum the committee purchased the retired physician’s house and 
turned it into a 14-bed hospital, stocked with as much equipment— 
some of it war surplus—as could be afforded. Two nurses were hired, 
wlio between their professional chores mopped the floors and painled 
woodwork. Thus Kremmling provided itself with a kind of medical dow r - 
ry and sat back to wait. The waiting was not long. West from Denver, 
over the 11,000-foot Bcrthoud Pass, came Dr, Ceriani and his family. 

The union of Ceriani and Kremmling is mutually advantageous and, 
for one town and one doctor, it solves almost all problems. From lime 
to time Ceriani complains that he needs an assistant, and in one case 
in 100 he finds that his skill is not enough and must refer his patient to a 
Denver specialist. However these matters do not deeply disturb him. 

But for countless other communities and physicians the problems 
continue unsolved. Annually the nation’s medical schools send a major¬ 
ity of their graduates into specialization. The current of need runs 
in the opposite direction. Two things can help turn hack this current* 
a reformation on the part of the schools, w hich as a rule present special¬ 
ization as a glamorous occupation and general practice as the thankless 
chore of a drudge, and an effort on the part of small communities to 
attract general practitioners by following the example of Kremmling. 
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